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A SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL POLICIES OF 
EDUCATING BLIND HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


By CHARLES BUELL 


For nearly seventy years after the first school 
for the blind was established in the United 
States, educational provision for blind children 
took the form of residential schools. Shortly 
before 1900 the California School for the Blind 
began a policy of permitting a few of its very 
talented pupils to attend public high school 
where they could work and compete with 
their seeing peers. In 1923 the program was 
enlarged and the school employed a director 
of advanced studies. During the last half cen- 
tury, other residential schools have changed 
their policies to include the education of some 
or all of their blind youth in public high 
schools. Today 15% to 20% of potential resi- 
dential high school youth are being sent into 
public school systems for part or all of their 
education. They join another 12% of blind 
high school pupils who have received all of 
their education in public school systems. 

One purpose of this study is to survey the 
trend in the residential schools of the various 
states, The second purpose of this study is to 
find what reasons actually determine policies. 
Current practice on a national scale is described 
here. In making the national picture available 
for the first time, it is hoped the thinking of all 
of us may be clarified, With this as a starting 
point research personnel may seek- additional 
information. This is not an attempt to enter 
into the debate as to where blind youth should 
be educated. Rather it is a picture of the educa- 
tion of the blind in high school today, be it 
for better or for worse. 

How the Study Was Conducted 


Most of the material for this study was 
obtained from questionnaires returned by all 





Dr. Charles Buell is Athletic Director at the Calli- 
fornia School for the Blind at Berkeley. He received 
his M.A. from the University of Michigan in 1946 
and the degree of Ed. D. from the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1950. Doctor Buell is an 
authority on physical education for the blind and 
has written several articles on psychology, vocational 
guidance and physical education. His teaching experi- 
ence includes two years at the Washington School 
in Vancouver, three years at Overlea, two years 
at the Michigan School and the past seven years 
at the California School. 


but two of the residential schools for the 
blind. The information from many states was 
further verified from two sources. First, the 
writer has some first-hand knowledge of many 
residential schools, Second, in some cases addi- 
tional information was received from sources 
other than the administrator. In validating 
information presented in the study, every at- 
tempt has been made to determine actual rather 
than theoretical reasons for policies. 

The material was divided into three groups; 
(1) the policy where boys and girls remain at 
residential school, (2) the policy of sending 
some pupils to public school, and (3) sending 
all pupils above a certain grade to public high 
school. Additional factors complicate the pic- 
ture. Many residential schools sending pupils 
to public high school do so only for a limited 
number of subjects. Where blind pupils attend 
public high school, they usually live at the 
residential school, but there are important ex- 
ceptions to this rule. One administrator believes 
in a year of transition, while others send high 
school pupils home to attend local schools. 
Since space is limited, only the most widespread 
and pertinent policies and reasons will be 
discussed here. 


Where Are Blind High School Youth Being 
Educated? 


In this study the term high school will be 
used to include grades 10, 11 and 12, but 
not 9, From the chart on residential school 
policies it will be seen that half of the schools 
retain their pupils through high school. Of the 
remaining schools, about two-thirds send some 
pupils to public high school, while one-third 
send out all pupils beyond a certain grade. 
Many blind pupils attend puplic high school for 
a limited number of subjects, principally aca- 
demic in nature, Ten residential schools send all 
or part of their older boys and girls home 
to attend local schools. Except for the states 
of Oregon and Washington, this plan is fol- 
lowed on a very limited basis. Lack of proper 
supervision has discouraged this practice. 

An examination of the policy chart may be 
misleading because more blind pupils appear 
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to be attending public high school than actu- 
ally do. The schools listed as sending out 
individual pupils usually select only a few 
of their boys and girls, those who are most 
talented. Another factor which reduces the 
number of public high school blind os is 
that they are usually retained in the residential 
environment until the junior year. Several fol- 
low the practice of sending out only seniors. 
If only seniors are considered, those attending 
public high school might number as high as 
three-tenths, while the figure is nearer one-fifth 
for all residential high school blind pupils. 

Administrators retaining pupils in the resi- 
dential environment for high school education 
were asked if they planned a change in policy 
in the next five years. Only a limited number 
indicated a possible change. No marked change 
in the national picture may be expected for 
many years. 


Residential School Policies on Education 
Beyond the Ninth Grade 

C—School for Colored Blind 

W—School for White Blind 


Educated at 

Residential School 
Arkansas C N. Carolina C 
Colorado N. Dakota 
Florida W Ohio 
Florida C Pittsburgh 
Georgia W S. Dakota 
Georgia C Tennessee W 
Indiana Tennessee C 
Kansas Texas W 
Kentucky C Texas C 
Louisiana C Virginia W 
Minnesota Virginia C 
Montana W. Virginia C 
N.Y.1.B. W. Virginia W 


N. Carolina W 


Individual Pupils Go 
to Public High School 


*Alabama W * Missouri 

* Arizonia +New Mexico 
Idaho Iowa 

*Tllinois N. Y. State 
+Arkansas W *Oklahoma 
tLouisiana W +Overbrook 

* Massachusetts +S. Carolina W 
* Michigan +S. Carolina C 
*Mississippi W Utah 
*Mississippi C + Wisconsin 


Send All Pupils 
Out Beyond Grade 


*Alabama C (9) ‘*Maryland W_ (10) 


California (9) *Maryland C (10) 
Connecticut (11) {Oregon (9) 
Kentucky (11) +Washington (9) 


*Attend public high school for limited number 
of subjects, 


+Pupils live at home and attend public high 
school. 


In extra curricula activities pupils are usually 
encouraged to participate in both the residential 
and public high schools. However, this is im- 
possible in interscholastic athletics where a 
boy may compete for only one school. Most 
administrators encourage their boys to compete 
for the residential school until the senior year 
when they are permitted to work for letters 
at public high school. In this way the resi- 
dential school can field teams and the bay 
has a year of public high school competition. 
Only three residential schools have discontinued 
their athletic teams in favor of the few who 
attend public high school. 


The Case for the Residential School 


The chart below indicates the reasoning of 
twenty-seven residential schools who make no 
provision for attendance at public high school. 
All of these schools believe they are better 
——e for this type of work than the public 
school. Although some of the schools did not 
list it as a separate item, one may assume 
that the term “better equipped” includes 
teachers more experienced in the education of 
the blind. A very important point that resi- 
dential schools believe in their favor is the 
special attention they can offer individual 
pupils. Several schools mentioned this point 
directly, while others implied it when they 
referred to the overcrowded conditions in the 
public schools. 


Administrator's Reasons for Educating 
Blind Pupils in Residential High School 


No. of 

Schools Reasons 

27 We are better equipped for this type of 
work 

27 Achievements are higher in residential 
school 


24 We teach better handicrafts, music and 
physical education 
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20 We have ample facilities while public 
schools are crowded 

19 Most of the blind do not become any 
better integrated in the public high school 

18 We have teachers more experienced in 
the education of the blind . 

12 In our small classes we can better fit edu- 
cation to the individual 

5 Public high schools of our city will not 
accept the blind for some or all courses. 


All of the administrators contributing to 
this chart agree that achievements are higher 
in the residential environment. For most of 
the blind this appears to be true for musical 
education, physical education and handicrafts. 
However, these administrators are convinced 
the principle also applies to academic achieve- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most interesting point presented 
on the chart is the fact that a large number of 
superintendents believe that most of the blind 
do not become any better socialized in the 
public high school. These residential schools 
are convinced that their program of bringing 
seeing and blind children together for many 
activities results in the integration of the visu- 
ally handicapped into society. If the residential 
school has a serious weakness, it would be 
segregation from the community. Thus far, 
this critical point has not been evaluated by 
any large scale scientific study. 

Whether or not it is the best approach to 
the education of most of the blind, more 
schools advocate the residential policy than 
any other. Therefore, many writers have de- 
fended this point of view. French’ and others 
have presented a strong case for the residential 
school. 


The Individual Approach 


Twenty superintendents of residential schools 
believe that fitting education to the child should 
include attendance at public high school for 
some pupils. Three-fourths of these schools 
state specifically that the important factors 
indicating success in public high school are 
superior intelligence and good personality. Al- 
though some administrators did not list ‘‘addi- 
tional social opportunities,” it is implied in 
such statements as “opportunity to work and 
compete with seeing pupils’ and “public high 
school offers the blind going to college better 
adjustment.” Reasons advanced by fewer 
schools are also shown on the chart below. 





Administrator's Reasons for Sending Some 
Pupils to Public High School 


No. of 
Schools Reasons 
20 Education should be fitted to the child 
15 Blind children with superior intelligence 
and good personality may benefit more 
from public high school environment 
14 Vocational subjects and athletics usually 
taken at residential school 
10 Blind should have opportunity to work 
and compete with seeing peers 
9 Public school offers more opportunities 
for socialization 
7 Public school offers blind college prepara- 
tory students better adjustment 
6 The public should become acquainted with 
the more talented blind 
4 Attendance at public school encourages 
travel independence 
More subjects offered in public school 
Public high schools will accept our pupils 
only for academic work. 


Ww Ww 


This group of administrators definitely be- 
lieves the residential school environment is 
better than the public high school for most 
of the blind. In actual practice they give about 
one out of approximately five pupils the op- 
portunity to attend public high school. Also 
about three-fourths of these superintendents 
usually follow the policy of requiring most of 
their pupils attending public school to take 
vocational subjects and physical education at 
the residential school. They believe that most 
of the blind do not receive sufficient value 
from public high school classes in shop, home 
economics, music and physical education. 

When it appears the public school -will be 
the most beneficial for the individuals these 
administrators make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Recently this point of view was pre- 
sented very ably by Palmer? who indicated 
that each student attending public high school 
must meet certain standards, mentally, socially, 
emotionally and vocationally. 


The Case for Sending All Blind Pupils Out 
to High School 


With one important exception, the reasoning 
of this group is similar to the thinking of those 
who advocate the individual approach. They 
believe it is best for every blind high school 
pupil to spend some time in the public school 
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system. (The eight residential schools follow- 
ing this plan agree upon two points. First, 
all blind pupils need the opportunity to work 
and compete with seeing boys and girls. Sec- 
ondly, the public high school offers more 
opportunities for socialization than the residen- 
tial environment.) There is some difference in 
the other reasons advanced depending upon 
where the boy or girl resides. When attending 
public school most pupils dwell at the resi- 
dential school, but others live at home. 


The Case for Sending All Pupils to Public 
High School for Some or All of 
Their Education 


No. of 


Schools Reasons 


8 Public schools offer more opportunities 
for socialization 

8 Blind need opportunities to work and 
compete with seeing peers 

5 Better preparation for college in public 
high school 

5 Public high schools offer wider educa- 
tional opportunities 

5 Handicrafts, music and physical education 
usually taken at residential school 

4 The teaching and performance level is 
higher in public schools 

3 Handicrafts and other special courses com- 
pleted before entering public high school 

2 Make useful vocational contacts in home 
community, 


Only two schools completely follow the 
Oregon plan.* In California the plan is some- 
what modified while other schools in this group 
are more conservative. Only 14% of the resi- 
dential schools for the blind send all pupils 
to public high school for all or some of their 
education. 


Some Suggestions for Future Research 


Two vital points of conflict are shown in 
this study. The advocates of both the residential 
and public high school education of the blind 
claim their system leads to superior academic 
achievement. Over two-fifths of administrators 
in residential schools for the blind are not 
convinced that their pupils would become any 
better socialized or integrated in the public 
school system. Certainly these two points should 
be investigated on a large scale using the most 
valid and reliable tests. 


The great majority of superintendents agree 
that achievement in certain areas of instruction 
is superior for most of the blind in the resi- 
dential school. Even advocates* of public school 
education for the blind admit that the program 
is weak in physical education, music education 
and handicrafts, Buell’s® research confirms this 
point in the field of physical education. It 
would appear more important to center re- 
search on social integration and academic 
achievement than the specialized subjects. 


Two other sources that may prove fruitful 
for research should be mentioned. First, it 
would be of much value to ascertain what the 
blind, particularly those educated in both en- 
vironments, think about the relative merits of 
residential and public high school education. 
Second, the experience of placement officers 
as to which group obtains jobs more easily 
might be enlightening. 


Conclusion 


At present the balance scale of educating 
blind youth tips predominantly in favor of the 
residential school. Since much of our educa- 
tional program is based upon experience of 
educators, the facts presented here have con- 
siderable value and should not be overlooked. 
It is also clear that the advocates of public 
high school education for more talented blind 
youth are slowly gaining ground, and the out- 
look is that they will continue to do so. What 
we need now is less prejudice and a more 
objective approach, 


In conclusion the writer wishes to thank all 
the administrators for their cooperation in this 
study. 
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FRENCH VIEWS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
PRE-SCHOOL BLIND CHILD 


By NELSON COON 


At a conference held in Paris a short while 
ago, which was attended by a number of heads 
of schools for the blind, both from France and 
other countries, one session of the meetings 
was devoted to discussions of the problem of 
the pre-school blind child. The discussion was 
centered around formal papers and open dis- 
cussion, the participants in the deliberations 
being Messrs. Josset, Basseterre, Chevalier, and 
Vielhomme. In view of the attention being 
paid to the subject of the discussion in this 
country, and with the advent of Retrolental 
Fibroplasia and the growth of many parents’ 
groups, it was thought of interest to present 
the French point of view. 


In discussing the general problems of the 
blind child, a number of observations were 
made by the speakers, the most important of 
which were as follows: 


Several of the speakers made a differentia- 
tion between those born blind and those 
who lost their sight as young children. 
One speaker recommended that the pre- 
school years should be extended to the 
age of 10. 


Considerable importance was placed on 
the effort to educate the public to the 
fact that the blind child is a “person.” 
Parents should be instructed, especially, 
on the importance of teaching ‘‘inde- 
pendence” to the young blind child. 

The day is confidently looked forward to 
when the blind child shall have full 
equality educationally with the sighted. 
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It was agreed that overprotection of the 
child is a major cause of retardation — 
physically, intellectually and socially. 


On the subject of ways and means of edu- 
cating the parents, it was suggested that extreme 
emphasis should be placed on the importance 
of frequent contact of the blind child with 
other children of his own age, for both physi- 
cal and intellectual reasons. 

There was general agreement that a great 
number of children come to school ignorant 
of basic living habits, a condition caused by 
either lack of attention or over-protection at 
home, both equally bad. It is obvious that the 
teacher in neither the public nor the special 
school can provide extensive training in basic 
living habits to all the pupils; therefore, the 
responsibility lies with the | pre Such being 
true, the pre-school blind child should be 
taught by the parent to dress, wash, and eat 
alone; he should be taught how to walk at a 
seeing person’s pace without help when in 
familiar surroundings, and should also be re- 
quired to learn to do, so far as possible, the 
things that seeing children do, such as house- 
hold tasks of every kind. 

One of the speakers commented at length 
on the great importance of developing a sense 
of touch and hearing in the home, especially 
the need to analyze noises in the home as a 
training in observation, and also to make touch 
provide much information which will stimulate 
curiosity. 

All of the participants were agreed that 
before the blind child goes to school he should 
have acquired a great deal of education at 
home, and especially through memory work. 
Such memorizing of material should have an 
advantage in enabling the child to recite pieces 
at family gatherings, thus encouraging social 
development and self-expression. 

In discussing music, recommendations were 
made that the talented blind musician should 
not attempt to associate with other blind musi- 
cians in orchestras. Close attention to musical 
studies under good teachers in a conservatory 
is recommended for the best development. 
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At the close of the conference the attention 
of all members was directed to a recent manual 
of directions for the training of the pre-school 
blind child, written some years previously by 
Monsieur de la Sizeranne. It was suggested 
that this manual be sent to every public and 
private school, together with a Braille alphabet, 
as an educational advertisement. 

The need was also proposed for a book 
to be written on the subject of advice to parents 
to provide the proper background for bringing 
up the child, and to enable the parents to 
stimulate their children to learn before they 
go to school. 


NOTE: 1. The statement in the first sentence 
of this article, ‘‘a short while ago,” refers to 
geological time, as the conference referred to 
was held in Paris in the year 1889 and was 


called the Second Universal Congress for the 


Education of the Blind. For a further account 
of such gatherings, see my article in the De- 
cember, 1952 issue of the Outlook for the 
Blind.” N.C. 


NOTE: 2. In the above article reference was 
made to a Manual for the Early Training of 
Blind Children, which was written in France 
by Maurice de la Sizeranne. This was prepared 
circa 1880-1885 and was afterwards translated 
into many languages. From an English transla- 
tion distributed in the United States, a resume 
of his 17 points is herewith given. The pamph- 
let starts out with the following statement: 


“There is not a blind child, rich or poor, 
to whom the advice here given is not applic- 
able. Indeed, all blind children who are 
blest with intelligent and devoted parents 
are trained in accordance with these prin- 
ciples.” 


And then he goes on to enumerate, some- 
times at a considerable length, the following 
17 suggestions: 


1. Teach the blind child to walk early. 

2. Teach him to go about the house from 
room to room. 

3. Teach him to dress himself. 

4. Teach him to feed himself. 

5. Develop normal mannerisms and de- 
portment. 

6. Encourage the child to play the usual 
children’s games. 

7. See that the child exercises frequently 

in the open air. 

Teach him to be useful at home. 

Teach the child many easy handicrafts 

Teach the child many easy handcrafts 

to develop manual dexterities. 

10.. Educate the blind child to live among 
the seeing. 

11. Speak frequently to your blind child. 

12. Watch carefully the kind of words 
that are used in the presence of chil- 
dren, as the blind child imitates more 
readily than the seeing. 

13. Give moral and religious instruction as 
you would to a seeing child. 

14, Keep the blind child constantly employ- 
ed either at work or at play. 

15. Never express in the presence of your 
child any distress at his lack of sight. 

16. Exercise frequently the memory of the 
blind child; read to him at every op- 
portunity. 

17. Teach him to recognize by hearing, 
touch and smell as many common ob- 
jects as can be made available. 


~~ e @ 


THE HANDICAPPED 


By P. N. VENKATA Rau 


The term “handicapped” has recently come 
to’ mean very many wants or deficiencies of the 
normal individuals. The blind are called 
“visually handicapped”; the deaf are termed 
“auricularly handicapped”; the subnormal are 
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described to be “mentally handicapped”; the 
crippled are known to be “orthopaedically 
handicapped.” There is still another term 
“special educational,” a much wider term to 
include many more classes of children — 


blind, partially blind, partially seeing, 


deaf, partially deaf, partially hearing, 
hard of hearing, delicate, diabetic, 
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educationally subnormal, epileptic, 
maladjusted, physically affected, 
speech obstructed, and doubly or 
trebly afflicted. 


So, any plan for ameliroating their unwanted, 
persisting but unavoidable conditions and for 
restoring them to their birth-right in human 
society as a human being, must be all-embrac- 
ing. Any attempt is likely to be too cumber- 
some and complicated, and the result disap- 
pointing, as “catch all, lose all,” especially 
since the total number would be so large as 
to frighten anybody. It is, therefore, not only 
expedient but also necessary that any all-em- 
bracing term is given up sooner than later, 
and a perfect and descriptive term adopted. 

Children suffering from disorder or disabil- 
ily of mind or body clearly cannot be treated 
quite in the same way as their more fortunate 
brethren, if their schooling is to benefit them 
as much as it should. The differences existing 
among themselves are even more pronounced 
than those found in similar groups of normal 
children, and each must be treated as a separate, 
distinct unit, whatever might be the similarities 
seeming helpful. 

A comparison of the resultant effects of 
the several disabilities may be useful to a lay 
reader. An orthopaedically handicapped child 
suffers in stature and in locomotion, but is 
not subjected to the miseries of the rest whose 
one or the other sense does not function. They 
are rightly the charge on the surgeon. A men- 
tally affected child suffers from disorder or 
disability of the mind, though the senses 
function perfectly, and calls for skilled treat- 
ment from psychiatrists. The blind and the 
deaf are denied the use of one of the senses 
and a specialized study is necessary to enable 
the teacher to find in each group of cases a 
proper substitute for the loss of a particular 
sense and to convert it to be the required 
stimulus with which the disabled child might 
have the advantage and facility of the normal 
child in the process of learning and acting. 
Since the blind and the deaf fundamentally 
differ between themselves, in that what is 
functioning in the one does not function in 
the other, it is incumbent that each kind is 
treated as a distinct unit for the purpose of 
not only education but also for training and 
uplift later. 

Then again, the present nomenclature, visu- 
ally handicapped presents a large number since 
it includes under it all disabilities of the eye:— 





blind, partially blind, partially seeing, old-age 
blind, and other cases of visual affectation. 
The same is the state of the auricularly 
handicapped. Methods of approach to educate 
these various classes of children are not the 
same, though similar, each claiming a distinct 
and peculiar methodology. Since in the U. S. A. 
and in Europe there are already separate schools 
in a few cities for different categories, and 
since experience must have shown the advan- 
tages thereof, it is in a way quite advantageous 
that UNESCO should be persuaded to consider 
whether it would not be wise and worthwhile 
immediately to drop the all embracing term 
handicapped and to adopt terms appropriately 
describing the cases of exact disability. After 
all, the disability is mainly of two kinds: physi- 
cal and physiological. The former class is the 
sphere or Medical and Surgical profession, and 
teaching science has no place in it. The whole 
problem of the blind and the deaf may be 
ably attacked under three departments, com- 
plementary to one another in the final context, 
effectively to solve the problem in full and 
to afford a substantive relief to the sufferers. 


Prevention — Cure; Education and Training; 
After-Care 


The first is purely medical; the second is 
wholly educational, and the third is mostly 
social. In each case, the state is the chief 
factor and partner, since the state and society 
are the two complementary faces of a currency 
coin, and since the one without the other has 
no value, such a defective coin is once for 
all rejected, and is therefor a kind of disability. 
What should be noted here is that there must 
be three classes of workers who should confine 
their devoted activities to their legitimate fields 
only, It is, therefore, suggested that each ben- 
evolent government should establish three dif- 
ferent councils as well as a central council, 
consisting of representatives from each depart- 
mental council to review and decide on the 
action to be taken to bring about a harmonious 
progress. 

The Union Government of India has ap- 
proached the problem of the blind and the 
deaf, and is shortly establishing a Central 
Council of Blindness, and arranging the forma- | 
tion of State Councils in different state capitals. 
A central council of Deafness has started work- 
ing, and it is hoped that its deliberations will 
pave the way for speedy action in all the three 
directions as explained above. . 
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This article refers to all countries, and ap- 
peals particularly to UNESCO and to India. 
With regard to India, it may be said that the 
problem of the deaf and the blind has been 
on the public agenda for over seventy years, 
and only a fringe of the problem is reached, 
if the result is looked into in a comparative 
way. Mere moral blessing is hardly sufficient 
to bring about an impetus to the campaign. 
Success in any undertaking depends on and 
is relative to the force of legal blessing, which 
is absent in India. Now that India has a Na- 
tional Government, no deserving cause could 
be shelved merely on the plea of want of 
funds. Wisdom consists in making no piece- 
meal efforts for any reason, for half-feeding 
is tantamount to no feeding and this deserving 
cause will, it is believed, be given top priority 
in any undertaking for the good of the human- 
ity in the country. It is the duty and respon- 
sibility, self-imposed on the parent by himself, 
to look after and provide for his children, his 
charge, whether they are sickly or healthy: 
similarly, the Government should not delay 
action to relieve the woeful conditions of this 
section of her population for any of her other 
diversions. Any act of relief of one section 
of the population is certainly the self-preserva- 
tion of the rest as well as of the Government 
itself. The sign of culture is judged by the 
amount of good will extended in continued 
action by those who have been enjoying 
Nature’s blessings better and more profitably. 
It is, therefore, the direct charge of the more 
fortunate to rally round the cause and bring 
comfort and happiness to the less fortunate. 
Hence, no time should be lost in enacting a 
legislation in India, and in revising the existing 
acts in the countries which have already moved 
in the matter, on the lines suggested in this 
article. It is earnestly trusted that India whose 
intelligentsia are in no way less ambitious would 
at once commence activities to fill in the 
lacuna. 


In order that she should take her place 
among the progressive and civilized nations, 
India could very well adopt the plan which 
had been adopted in Western Countries; the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to recom- 
mend an effective and useful omnibus manda- 
mus. It is not the monopoly of a few countries 
to bring about a perfect piece of legislation; 
India should not hesitate and delay in pro- 
ducing a model plan inasmuch as she has 
already succeeded in resolving the different 


uses of Braille and in producing an adaptation 
acceptable to all the Asiatic countries. It is, 
in this short article, neither feasible nor pos- 
sible to set out fully several details for legisla- 
tion, but, it may be desirable to suggest here 
a few outstanding principles which might act 
as basis for considerate action, The Act may 
be known by a name common to all the 


countries: — Blindness and Deafness Relief 
Act. 
Department I. Discover, Diagnosis and 


Treatment 


Department II. Educational plan, Vocational 
Guidance, Training of Per- 
sonnel and Technical Super- 
vision, — Inspection, — Co- 
ordination. 


Social Adjustment, Social In- 
tegration, Social Welfare, Co- 
ordination of services in the 
rehabilitation for tolerable 
life, Sheltered workshop & 
Placement, and _ Economic 


Aspects. 


Being a teacher-worker, the author of this 
article ventures to offer a few more details on 
the side of Department I. Since the conditions 
differ in different countries, it is useful that 
each Government should take action separately 
but simultaneously; it is worthwhile to com- 
pare notes at the final stage and set up a very 
comprehensive legislation. 


Department III. 


A few details are noted herein below:— 


Definition of blindness and deafness 

Registration and collection of statistics 

Pre-school child and advice to mother 

The needs of the average child 

The needs of the child of superior 

intelligence 

The needs of the child of inferior 

intelligence 

7. The needs of continued education and 
training 

8. Health and physical training as part of 
the regular school work 

9. Recreational Facilities 

10. Social needs of the child in the Seeing 
and Hearing world, and educational 
preparation therefor 

11. Problem of discipline 

12. Cooperation between teacher and parent 

13. Cooperation between school and society 
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14. The moral and educational encourage- 
ment needed to War and other adven- 
titious cases 

15. Provision of special staff, Text and 
Reference books, and adequacy of suit- 
able equipment 

16. Provision for Research into educational 
and economical needs 

17. Follow-up organizations 

18. Necessity for administration, inspection, 
and coordination of the school work 
and problems, only by inspecting officers 
who are trained in the art of teaching 
the blind and the deaf, 


These are by no means exhaustive, but a 
note of caution may not be out of place here. 
The teacher or the inspecting officer should 
undertake to work solely for the taught and 
to sink or swim with their charges, and then 
only, they have a life and continued interest 
in the laudable but difficult work. It is also 
very necessary to remember always that the 
economic needs of the teaching profession 
should be very well looked after in order to 
expect willing and grateful service. 

There is still another important piece of 
work to be earnestly carried out by the workers 
of each Department; that is — to educate 
public opinion and to create confidence in the 
blind and the deaf themselves who have queer 
ideas of their position as away from the normal. 
The public should first be dispossessed of the 
false and erroneous belief about the cause of 
the disability as well as of the aims and 
methods of charity. Secondly, they are to be 
told of the ability and capacity of the disabled 
to receive education and training and of the 
possibilities lately found for them. It is also 
apt and appropriate authoritatively and at all 





times to define and declare the duty and re- 
sponsibility developed on the parents and 
guardians towards the well-being of their 
wards, It may also be useful to tell them that 
any neglect or evasion on their part is both 
a moral and a legal offence, and, if necessity 
arises, action shall have to be taken to bring 
the defaulter to his duties. It is equally im- 
portant to enable the blind and the deaf under 
training as well as other disabled adults to 
realize that they should not claim any privilege 
on the ground of a disability and that there 
is now no alternative to self-effort to achieve 
self-satisfaction. If this kind of cooperation 
is not sincerely forthcoming from the diabled 
community, any effort on the part of the more 
fortunate brethren would be an utter waste of 
time, energy and funds. 


Blindness or deafness is no longer a passport 
for a care-free life, nor is it a bar to honourable 
self-helping life, and they have a right to 
demand educational care from the Government, 
and facilities from Society for employment of 
their talents. No worker shall be permitted to 
be rejected on the ground of mere blindness 
or deafness, Finally, the aim is and should 
be the preservation of all, and also self-pres- 
ervation of the more fortunate classes of people. 
This state can be obtained if the arrangements 
instituted for helping the helpless in such a 
way as they should not lack the comforts of 
life enjoyed by the average normal individual 
with the same native ability and training. It 
is the earnest desire of both the disabled com- 
munity and their workers to cooperate with 
each other in their humble ways and to ask 
the Government to make a proper us of the 
circumstances and try to convert into an asset 
what has all along been a liability. 


WHY MAKE BRAILLE MORE DIFFICULT 
FOR BEGINNERS? 


By HELEN ZIEGEL AND MARGARET E, OSTENDORFF 


During the past few years teachers in most 
schools for the blind have decided, or have 
been obliged, to discard grade 1!/ Braille and 
teach grade 2 entirely. Teachers at the New 
York Institute are not wholly in agreement 
with this position. It is our 0 in this 
article to state our reasons for preferring grade 


114 Braille over grade 2 as a medium for 
teaching beginning reading. 

We begin to teach reading in the kinder- 
garten by using what is known as a reading 
readiness program. Under this method the 
children compose short stories or use familiar 
rhymes, songs, etc., and a copy is made for 
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each child, Although he cannot actually read 
the written words, he is familiar with the 
material because he has helped to compose it. 
He uses his copy to explore broad reading 
concepts such as: 


1. Long and short lines on a page with 
relation to long and short spoken lines 


2. Two identical lines with relation to 
touch and sound 

3. Spaces marking the end of a word 

4. Long, short, and identical phrases 

5. Long, short and identical words 

6. Recognizing words by differences in 


design, initial sounds, and letter cues 


Our preference for grade 11/4 Braille for 
this method of teaching reading has been based 
on, the following: 


1. Because grade 11/, is less highly con- 
tracted, there is a greater difference be- 
tween long and short lines, phrases and 
words, 

2. There are always spaces between words 
in grade 11/. 

3. Many of the most helpful letter cues, 
such as double letters, do not appear 
in grade 2, and initial sounds appear 
less frequently. 

4, Grade 2 aims for conservation of space, 
and therefore differentiations are much 
finer than in grade 11/. 


By the time a child reaches first grade, he 
is ready to begin to read by the whole word 
method. When he has a good start on building 
a vocabulary, phonics is introduced. In this 
way he gradually learns to read new words 
independently. 

The big differences that we expect children 
to look for are much more numerous in grade 
11/, than they are in grade 2. We have tried 
both, and we find that children started in 
grade 11/, are better able to assume respon- 
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sibility for first grade reading and can read 
independently at a much earlier time than those 
who start in grade 2. 


Reading is closely correlated with writing. 
If we work on the theory that the child should 
write the same kind of Braille that he sees 
in his reading, we will not let him write any- 
thing that he cannot put into good grade 2 
Braille. It takes him so long to learn all the 
necessary signs, contractions and rules that he 
becomes discouraged, and the time when he 
can do anything creative writing is postponed 
indefinitely. It has been our experience that 
children who must wait until about the third 
gtade to begin writing their own compositions 
have lost an opportunity to express themselves 
during the years when they are most imagina- 
tive. This is a loss which they seem unable 
to make up. 

Our school, like many others, has had to 
provide for a large number of slow learning 
children, The highly contracted and abstract 
nature of grade 2 Braille, the fact that one 
sign may stand for more than one thing, the 
absence of big differences in the appearance 
of words, and the lack of consistent syllabi- 
fication -has placed an additional handicap on 
these children and has made it almost impos- 
sible for many of them to learn to read. Al- 
though it is not a convincing number, we 
feel that it is worthy of mention that out of 
seven children who had virtually no success 
at reading or writing when using grade 2, five 
showed marked improvement during the first 
six months when transferred to grade 11/. 


By the time a grade 11/, student has mastered 
third reader material there is a readiness that 
enables him to learn to read grade 2 with almost 
no difficulty at all. At this point the introduction 
of the more highly contracted form often 
seems to accelerate reading rather than to re- 
tard it. Once he is well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of reading, even a slow learning child 
will grasp grade 2 in a comparatively short 
time. 

Once a child has a good foundation in 
writing, it is educationally sound to allow 
him to make a gradual transition from one 
grade of Braille to another. By the time he 
has completed fifth grade he is usually able 
to read grade 2 well and he has a good start 
at learning to write it. 
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EDUCATION OF BLIND CHILDREN IN ITALY 


By P. Mario U. BELLINI 


Until thirty years ago a blind student who 
became a teacher received only room and 
board, but no other salary. No matter how 
proficient the blind person was, it was not 
thought necessary to reward his superior talents 
except by giving him support; giving him his 
daily bread, but no money. Even though Italy 
has boasted of excellent blind weavers, ma- 
chinists, shoemakers, piano tuners, lutists, and 
even gunsmiths there still prevails in the 
country a feeling of compassion and pity in- 
stead of one of respect and equality. 

The war blind have received better treat- 
ment, but theirs is a special case. Not all 
pupils become teachers, not all priests become 
bishops, not all sailors become admirals. Our 
blind people generally want to work, to pro- 
duce. Our purpose, then, is to see that work 
is provided for those desiring it. 

Our blind students today live in a world 
quite different from the medieval atmosphere 
of thirty years ago. They live now in a modern 
world, a world created especially for them and 
their needs. Our institutions for the blind com- 
pare favorably with similar institutions for 
the sighted. 

Since the reforms of 1923, fourteen out 
of the thirty institutions for the blind in Italy 
are recognized by the Ministry of Education, 
from which they receive aid. In all of these 
the results of thirty years of study of the 
blind and their problems are being applied. 

At the age of three, blind children may 
enter a nursery school. At six they begin their 
elementary education. Those showing intellec- 
tual capacity go on to academic work, those 
showing manual skill to professional and 
training schools. The latter specialize in a 
particular trade or line of work. 

These are the kinds of institutions found 
in Italy: 

Elementary schools (Milan, Palermo, Torino, 

Rome, Assisi, Lecce, etc.) 

Schools of Music (Bologna, Naples and 

others ) 


Mentally retarded children are sent to the 
school at Assisi. This school also takes deaf 
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children. It is under the management of the 
“Rogationist Fathers.” 

In connection with the elementary schools 
there are workshops and training schools for 
the students who have graduated from the 
elementary grades but who are not ready to 
take their place in industry. 

In Florence there is a professional school 
for the blind (trade school, a school of mas- 
sage, and a course of teacher training for the 
blind, Florence also has a Braille press and 
a recording studio for the “Talking Book.” 
The records are sent throughout the rest of 
Italy to any one requesting them. ° 


In Rome there is the famous school for 
training teachers of the blind, the Instituto 
Romagnoli, named after the famous blind 
man and educator of that name. 

Rome is the seat also of a committee called 
Federation of Institutes for the Blind which 
discusses problems, adopts policies and aids 


‘in the proper function of all the institutions 


that are recognized by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 

Thus blind children can receive in Italy 
an education adapted to their needs. We try 
to educate them so that they can meet the 
competition of the modern industrial world 
on an equal basis with the sighted. 


It is indeed a satisfaction to see so many 
of our graduates from these institutions plying 
their trades at the loom, at the various machines 
for which they have been trained, freed at 
last from the bonds of indigence and beg- 
gary. Their flying fingers operate the compli- 
cated machines confidentialy and unerringly. 
What a victory over the previous attitude to- 
ward the blind! 

Great faith and great tenacity was needed 
to bring about this change. This utilization of 
the blind in industry has revealed the practi- 
cality of many things that once seemed merest 
possibilities. 

In a forthcoming article I shall include many 
details regarding the program in our own 
institution here at Assisi and in the other 
institutions throughout Italy and a resume of 
the social and intellectual life of the blind 
in our country. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


A Braille calculator which automatically 
adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides has been 
developed by Marchant Calculators Inc., of 
Oakland, California, and the first model of 
the machine has been delivered to a blind 
physicist Evan Rempel, residing at Dutton, 
Montana, Mr. Rempel’s father, David L, Rem- 
pel, is a former Dutton banker and farmer. 
Arrangements for this first Braille-type calcu- 
lating machine were made by the Rempels. A 
brother, now in the Air Force who was at 
Oakland, assisted in the project. 


Mr. Rempel is an honor graduate of Mon- 
tana State University, receiving his masters 
degree in physics in 1952. He uses the cal- 
culator in electronic and electrical research 
and records his results on his Braille writer 
for future reference. 


Marchant engineers who designed the Braille 
calculator were assisted by Allen G. Jenkins, 
administrator of the Oakland Orientation Cen- 
ter for the blind. 


In the opinion of Jenkins, ‘The Marchant- 
Braille Calculator will be invaluable to sight- 
less persons, There is a tremendous need today 
for more engineering and research personnel 
in all fields—particularly in electronics, atomic 
energy and physics. With the help of this 
calculator blind persons can become qualified 
to perform many of these important jobs.” 


The calculator was specially designed with 
Braille symbols on the numbered dials and 
features other characteristics which make it 
easy for blind persons to operate the calculator. 


It is suited for use by blind persons because 
the unique placement and operation of its 
three rows of dials make possible the checking 
of all three figures in a problem, such as the 
multiplier, multiplicand and answer in a mul- 
tiplication problem. 

In announcing the new device Edgar B. 
Jessup, President of the Marchant Corporation, 
said, “while it has been possible in the past 
for blind people to operate calculators and 
adding machines, there has been no way for 
them to check the figures as they were entered 
or to read the answers without the help of 


a sighted person. Marchant is able to provide 
blind people with the first successful means 
ever available to them for automatic, mechani- 
cal calculating.” 


* * * 


Superintendent Joseph Ewart Healy of the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
has been awarded the highest honor and most 
coveted award of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Silver Beaver, at the annual meeting of the 
Stonewall Jackson Area Council. 

Mr. Healy has been District Committeeman 
Council Member, (serving in one or more 
capacities in the Stonewall Jackson Area Coun- 
cil since September 1939) and Chairman of 
Public Relationship Committee during 1952. 

He has been Superintendent of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind since 1939. 
He received a B.A. degree from William and 
Mary College, an M.A. degree from Columbia 
University and is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Literary Fraternity. He was teacher and prin- 
cipal of schools in Albermarle County, Ash- 
land, Richmond and Norfolk for over twenty 
years before becoming Superintendent of this 
school. 


" * x 


The New York Institute has _ installed 
Westinghouse Fluorescent Sun Lamps in 
Dining Halls, Infirmary, Nursery School and 
class rooms to bring Vitamin D stimulating 
rays by ultra-violet irradiation daily throughout 
the school year. 


* * * 


Among many improvements at the Idaho 
School for the Biennium ending with 1952 are 
noted with interest the installation of a new 
high powered irrigation sprinkling system for 
the athletic field and new chrome chairs for 
the dining room and chapel. 


* * * 
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LETTERS RECEIVED 


Dear Editor: 


1 have been much interested to read the 
detailed account of the system of education 
and welfare for the blind in Scotland by my 
good friend Colonel Anderson, embodied in 
his letter taking exception to a statement in 
Mr. Neumann’s article in the February issue 
of your Journal. It has always been my policy 
to avoid participation in debates in the press, 
feeling the inadequacy of written language 
to resolve differences which can often be com- 
promised in oral discussion. But since Mr. 
Neumann’s statement was based upon my re- 
port of the 1952 Holland Conference, given 
at the Michigan Conference last October, it 
seems only fair that I should dig out my notes 
and reconstruct my speech. I trust Colonel 
Anderson will feel less disturbed at the state- 
ment to which he takes exception when pre- 
sented in this larger setting. 

1, The Holland conference was a real World 
Conference, with delegates and observers from 
35 countries, mainly European, but including 
representatives from the near and far east, from 
New Zealand and Australia. 

2. Our Dutch hosts showed unexampled 
hospitality, enriching the conference program 
by delightful trips to the seashore, to a beauti- 
ful castle converted into a hotel, to a typical 
fishing village where picturesque national cos- 
tumes are still worn and to Amsterdam for a 
fascinating boat trip through the: intricate 
system of canals. 

3. The conduct of the Conference was a 
notable example of democratic procedure. Each 
of the formal papers, limited to twenty minutes, 
was followed by a short discussion in the con- 
ference auditorium, after which the members 
adjourned for a brief recess when coffee was 
served. Groups then met for informal work- 
sessions, divided according to language prefer- 
ence, three being conducted in English, and 
one each in French, German and Spanish. The 
chairman of each group drew up a series of 
recommendations expressing the consensus of 
opinion of the persons present, and handed 
a written report to the Sponsoring Committee, 
which then discussed the recommendations and 
edited them into resolutions to be voted on 
at the last general meeting of the whole 
Conference. 


4, Progress in our work seems assured 
through the obvious readiness of Europeans 
and Americans, as well as delegates from more 
distant countries, to reciprocate in the exchange 
of ideas. It will be recalled that about one 
hundred and twenty years ago Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe visited Europe to learn all he 
could about European ideals and methods in: 
work for the blind, and brought back many 
ideas on education and welfare which became 
incorporated in the new American movement 
for this neglected group of citizens. Now 
America is attempting to repay the debt by 
taking back to Europe what we have discovered 
or found desirable. While claiming no superi- 
ority, and realizing that in different cultures 
different techniques are appropriate, there are 
some fundamental differences which we are 
glad to present to the Conference, in the hope 
that some of our attitudes and methods may 
be as useful to them as European ideas have 
been to us. 


As my first example of these differences I 
cited the: phrase often quoted by Dr. Allen 
in his lectures in our teacher-training course 
after many visits to European schools — “Vom 
Geburt zum Grabe” — and discussed the con- 
tinued popularity of residential nurseries for 
blind babies, and the system of workshops to 
which blind adolescents were admitted at about 
16 years of age, often going to live in hostels 
provided for blind workers. In contrast, I cited 
the modern American movement criticising in- 
stitutional life for children, referring to one 
of my lectures in our teacher-training course, 
from which I will now quote more fully. 


“The first third of the Twentieth Century 
may be considered the Golden Age of the 
Nursery for Blind Babies. The Farmington 
Home, the Boston Nursery and the Arthur 
Sunshine Home were all flourishing and widely 
accepted as unquestionably valuable social in- 
stitutions. Many little blind waifs from 
wretched homes found they were well fed 
and clothed, and their physical ills corrected 
whenever this could be accomplished by good 
doctoring and nursing. 

“But during these years there was a growing 
realization of the importance of a home en- 
vironment for all children, with special em- 
phasis on the importance of mother-love as an 
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essential factor in the normal emotional devel- 
opment of every child. All sorts of residential 
homes were inspected and criticised, and some, 
like the old-fashioned orphan asylums, were 
dissolved as fast as children could be placed 
in suitable foster homes. 


“Residential nurseries for little blind chil- 
dren were attacked along with the others, and 
when the Farmington Home was destroyed by 
fire in 1935 and the Arthur Sunshine Home 
encountered financial difficulties and was closed 
in 1938, no serious attempt was made to re- 
place either institution. The two states mainly 
served by these homes, Connecticut and New 
Jersey, went over to the system of sending 
to the homes of blind babies what we now 
call ‘preschool educators,’ to assist mothers in 
their problems and to prepare the babies for 
admission to school when they were old 
enough. The great increase in blindness among 
babies resulting from retrolental fibroplasis has 
again complicated the situation and while we 
hear of blind children entering day nursery 
schools for the seeing, for the blind, or for 
both, we also hear of new residential nurseries 
to care for children whose homes or parents 
are inadequate, or from areas where no pro- 
vision can be made in a local public school 
system, Institutes for parents and parent asso- 
ciations represent attempts to give and share 
all available information so that children may 
be directed to the educational situation best 
suited to the individual needs. 


“The residential school for blind children 
had already been under fire for many years. 
As early as 1900, Braille classes had been 
started in the public schools of Chicago and 
gradually many other cities followed suit, thus 
allowing the children to live at home. By 1931 
we find in the White House Conference Report 
the statement that 423 blind pupils were then 
enrolled in the public schools in 21 cities. In 
California, for example, there are now small 
Braille classes in four cities, and in a fifth 
(Los Angeles) there are two public school 
centers for blind pupils, — an elementary 
school with six teachers and 48 pupils and a 
secondary school with four teachers and 28 
pupils. In the school system of New York 
City there are now nine elementary classes 
with an enrollment of 79 pupils and three 
secondary school classes with 26 pupils. In 
1916 Cleveland had engaged a visiting teacher 
to go to the homes of blind and semi-sighted 


pupils attending the public schools and other 
cities have followed the same practice. 

“All through this period a lively debate 
has been carried on, often in partisan rather 
than scientific language, and the end is not 
yet! Some states were planning ‘bigger ‘and 
better’ residential schools even before the re- 
cent increase in blindness due to retrolental 
fibroplasia, while the detractors were loudly 
claiming that we might far better dissolve the 
schools we already had and send the children 
home. Some schools compromised by sending 
their pupils home on Friday so they might 
spend their week-ends in a family environment. 
The ‘Oregon Plan’ provides for the enrollment 
of blind children in a residential school during 
the early grades to master the tools of tactual 
education, after which they are returned to 
their homes and attend the regular public 
school classes. The ‘New England Plan’ re- 
cently proposed by Perkins seeks to place blind 
children where they individually belong, based 
upon a careful study of all significant factors, 
accepting at Perkins those who will probably 
profit most from the enriched program offered 
in a residential school, and providing special 
services, on a cooperative plan, for pupils 
for whom a public school education seems 
to be the best plan. Also in America there is 
a lively movement in favor of absorbing blind 
and partially-sighted pupils into the regular 
gtades, instead of segregating them in special 
classes.” 

In contrast to this American movement, I 
have been informed that Braille classes have 
been tried in various parts of Great Britain 
and the system judged unsuitable there; and 
England lists a number of Sunshine Homes 
for Blind Babies. I am not informed upon the 
situation in continental Europe. We do not 
presume to criticise our friends’ philosophy — 
it may well be in better accord with their cul- 
ture than ours would be — but there is cer- 
tainly a marked difference in practice. 

A similar contrast may be noted in the 
European and American emphasis on academic 
verses vocational training for adolescents. As 
I understand the European plan, serious con- 
sideration is given to each young person's 
future in the early teens, and gradual prepara- 
tion made for the parting of the ways at about 
16. Bright children are encouraged to continue 
academic work and in some countries are en- 
rolled in schools for superior children, like 
the Royal Normal College and Chorley Wood 
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in England, Children who have shown no flair 
for school subjects are transferred to work- 
shops, often near the school, in which they 
are trained for trades, and continue in them 
until sickness or age justify a life pension. In 
America, unless pupils are definitely low in 
intelligence, the tendency is to continue aca- 
demic work as long as we feel they are profiting 
from it, though we constantly reassess their 
abilities by retests of their general intelligence 
and academic achievement, and adjust indi- 
vidual school: schedules accordingly. The 
brighter pupils spend most of their time on 
academic work with the prospect of a college 
course for some. The duller pupils are directed 
more and more into hand-crafts but are en- 
couraged to absorb as much “‘culture’’ as they 
can, studying the regular subjects at a slower 
tempo, perhaps in B divisions of the grades 
in which they are classified. While many shel- 
tered work-shops are maintained in American 
cities, a good many of our state agencies look 
upon them as a last resort, and employ place- 
ment agents to look for opportunities in regular 
industry where the adult blind will work side 
by side with the seeing, giving them special 
preliminary training when needed, under our 
Federal Rehabilitation laws. Some work-shops 
function as training centers, preparing blind 
workers to graduate from the work-shop into 
regular industry. The establishment of blind 
men in tharge of news stands in public build- 
ings is another method of integrating the blind 
into the general population, and some resi- 
dential schools train selected boys to earn a 
living as piano tuners and girls learn to be 
efficient ediphone operators. Very’ few blind 
adolescents in America go directly from a res- 
idential school to a sheltered workshop. 


This difference in attitude and practice was 
fully recognized at the Holland Conference 
and expressed in the resolutions summarized 
under “The need in continued education for 
blind youth,” beginning with the statement 
“The Conference feels that in countries where 
formal education terminates at a fixed date 
there should be — for continued 
training in general education which will pro- 
vide cultural development as well as industrial 
skills, Many blind boys and girls will become 
home supporters or home makers. They should 
be trained to fulfill these functions.” Later 
it is recommended that “‘every effort should 
be made to integrate blind persons in the see- 
ing community” and “to encourage them to 


seek social outlets with seeing persons.” Inte- 
gration, rather than segregation, has been 
increasingly recommended in America, and it 
is a satisfaction to find the Conference spon- 
soring this plan for other parts of the world, 
while of course recognizing the modifications 
necessary in different cultures, and calling at- 
tention to the need for educating the seeing 
public in this important area, 

Of course I also reported at the Michigan 
conference my great satisfaction at the kindly 
reception of my paper on tests, but this has 
no bearing upon the topic of this letter, except 
as evidence of a growing spirit of cooperation 
between this side of the Atlantic and the rest 
of the world. 

To Colonel Anderson I would like to say 
that in my report at the Michigan Convention, 
nothing was farther from my mind than any 
intention of casting aspersions upon our English 
speaking cousins. If I had been able to visit his 
school when he kindly invited me to do so last 
August I might well have learned enough about 
the methods in Scotland to have used the word 
“Continental” instead of “European.” Being of 
Scotch descent myself, I am naturally gratified 
to find that in so many ways the education 
of the blind in my fatherland has developed 
along lines so similar to the best we have been 
able to do in America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Samuel P. Hayes 


Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
Watertown 72, Massachusetts 

* *e * 


Dear Editor: 


You will be surprised to receive this letter 
from some one you do not know. 

From a world without light and sound to 
one with all the beauty of music and glory, 
from the blind and deaf in our school, to you 
who work for such unfortunate ones, I know 
that the love and grace of God remains with 
you and in that joy and assurance I write to 
you. 

I am a student in a Tokyo school, the son 
of a pastor who is in charge of the school for 
the Blind in Taegu, Korea. Although I am 
studying I find time to learn here in Japan 
some of the methods of teaching the blind 
and to send books and equipment to my father 
in Taegu. I also get machines and instruments 
to help them learn occuptions. 
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From the time when the school was first 
founded in April 9, 1946, my father and a 
supervising teacher (Mr. Park) have stressed 
in the instruction, above all else, the fact that 
the blind are God’s children, that he cares for 
them and loves them, and that he desires their 
allegiance. 


In spite of all this war we do not wish, and 
in spite of losing our liberty, peace and happi- 
ness, and in spite of the fact that our country 
has been bathed in blood, tears and become a 
veritable hell; even though our soldiers are 
starving and freezing; even though our people 
are bombed and maimed; our school with 
seventeen teachers and two hundred pupils 
continues with its daily instruction, with an 
increase in number by forty, due to those 
deafened and made sightless by the war. Some 
have been refugees seeking freedom from the 
Communist North, 


How can we comfort these, who until the 
beginning of the war had known the love of 
parents, brothers and friends, but who now 
are plunged into a soundless and sightless 
world without loved ones? But in spite of all 
the difficulties, the school is not faltering. God 
has given a greater measure of grace and a 
greater sense of the eternal working of His 
plans for us all. The teachers and pupils have 
learned a greater dependence upon Him 
through prayer. I am about to graduate this 
month from the Electro-Communications Uni- 
versity. Therefore I have been also very busy, 
following graduation I will be able to help my 
father more than I have been able to do thus 
far. 


We hope that the war may soon end and 
that God’s love may reign in the world and 
that in that love you and we may have a greater 
concern for those unfortunate ones whom we 
serve. 


If any one wishes to contribute to the help 
of these unfortunate and needy children and 
the Korean blind war veterans please inform. 


Yours sincerely, 


Taidong Rhee 


Korean Y.M.C.A. in Japan 
4-2 Chome Sarugaku-Cho 
Chiyoda-Ku Tokyo, Japan 


Dear Editor: 


In no country is the necessity for vocational 
training of the blind more needed than in 
Korea. There are more than 50,000 blind and 
deaf among the refugees who are suffering 
from poverty and famine due to war calamities. 
An energetic campaign based on Christian 
faith is imperatively needed to extend relief 
toward and give vocational training to these 
victims thus securing for them some respectable 
employment and the security of life and peace 
of mind. 


We the Directors of the Light House are 
giving much attention to relief work for these 
unfortunate people. We are hampered in many 
ways by the unstable conditions of our country 
so that we are looking to those in America who 
are concerned about and interested in the edu- 
cation of the blind and deaf. 


It is a way of manifesting the glory of our 
Lord to train the blind for some vocation. It 
is with an appeal to your profound under- 
standing and sympathy that I put before you 
this cause. 


Yours sincerely, 
Yonk Sik Lee 


American Presbyterian Mission 
Taegu, Korea 


* * ® 


Dear Editor: 


It is a privilege to let you know something 
of our school. The tribe amongst whom I 
work is very primitive and still very super- 
stitious about teaching the blind and it is not 
yet easy to persuade them to send their children 
to school. They do not believe that it is pos- 
sible to teach a blind person to use his hands 
for reading and working. The blind child is 
not counted as one of the family. The result 
is they just sit and grow up more like animals 
but as Christianity and civilization progresses, 
blindness is decreasing and there is hope that 
the people will learn as time goes on. 


The cause of blindness, in the majority of 
cases is native medicine. They do not want 
to destroy the eye but the treatment is so 
drastic that few eyes can stand the treatment 
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and very many children are left in darkness 
‘after the doctor's treatment. 


We have no market for what we can make 
in the line of nets, mats, baskets, etc. We are 
400 miles away from the nearest rail and every- 
thing has to come by lorry and that makes 
transport very dear. 


We were very badly off for school equipment 
but now that we are getting material through 
the “American Foundation for Overseas Blind” 
it is a joy to have what one needs. We are 
very grateful to them. 


We have a class for blind teachers because 
more schools for the blind are started in 
Nyasaland and N. Rhodesia and teachers are 
needed, They are trained after Standard IV 
and Standard VI. A number become Evan- 
gelists an go from village to village reading the 
Bible and teaching Christianity. 


E. BOTES 
Principal 


Die Nederduitse Gereformeerde 
Sendingkerk van die O.V.S. in 
Rhodesie. February 4, 1953 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 


After reading the contents of your Inter-. 


national Journal, I thought your readers may 
like to hear the story of the Cardiff Institute 
for the Blind, Incorporated. 


This Institute was founded by Miss Francis 
Batty Shand in 1865. She started her great 
work in a small private house with 3 pupils, 
and in 1868, a move was made to Longcross 
Street. There the work has been carried on 
for 82 years until the building was almost 
entirely destroyed by enemy action in 1941. 


This meant our Manager having to take what 
premises he could secure for the blind folk 
to work in. He also had some parts of the old 
building restored and a large army hut erected 
in the ruins. 


In about five weeks time all were back at 
work and have been there ever since without 
a word of complaint from the workers who 
have been waiting and waiting for the new 
building to be erected. 


In Cardiff there are about 500 blind, with 
at least 100 employed. The rest, being unable 
to work, are cared for by our Home Visitors. 


These Home Visitors are trained and can 
teach Braille and Moon if required and also 
hand knitting, they also will, if necessary look 
after them when they are unwell, taking them 
to the doctor, dentist and eye specialist, and 
seeing them safely to work and home again. 
They can also use the deaf and dumb signs 
as a few of our people are deaf, dumb and 
blind. Our Home Visitors are really wonderful 
women (they are of course sighted). 


We only take trainees over 21 years of 
age, younger people go to residential schools. 

In our Institute the workers have instruc- 
tions in making baskets, mats, rugs, coal bags, 
ship's fenders, knitting, weaving, chair caning 
anid brush making. 


When the new building is finished we shall 
extend our training in other directions. 


L. S. BADGER 


President and Chairman of the Council 
Cardiff Institute for the Blind 
Cardiff, England 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 


I am sending you two articles: one about 
the teaching of arithmetic and the other about 
the education and welfare of the blind in the 
Arab World. 

Perhaps it would interest your readers to 
know that the Koran, the holy book of the 
Moslems, has been published in Braille for 
the first time here. It falls in 8 volumes and 


‘it is completely vowelled. The Arab Organiza- 


tion for the Blind publishes a monthly maga- 
zine in Arabic Braille under the name ‘The 
Call of Conscience.” 


I shall from time to time send you further 
contributions. 
Faithfully yours, 
Subhi Taher Dajani 
Ala-iya School for the Blind 
Ramallah, Hashemite, Jordan . 


Editor's Notes: Mr. Dajani’s articles will ap- 
pear in future issues of the Journal. 


* * * 
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Dear Music Editor:— 


I wonder if you would be interested in my 
recent attendance at the Eastern Division Con- 
vention of the MENC (Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference), which was held in Buffalo, 
February 27 - March 3. 


You probably remember that the zoning 
committee of our music workshop at the con- 
vention in Louisville last June, shane to use 
the same geographic divisions as MENC in 
order to work more closely with them and 
that each division was urged to ask for rep- 
resentation in the corresponding division of 
that organization. 


As chairman of the Eastern division, I wrote 
to Mr. Arthur Ward, Eastern Division Presi- 
dent of MENC, explaining our action at 
Louisville. He suggested that I contact Mrs. 
Mary Hunter of Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, who is chairman of the committee on 
Music for Exceptional Children. As a result 
I was given the privilege of speaking for ten 
minutes on their panel discussion at the Buffalo 
Conference. Since our residential schools have 
been too isolated in the past, and since there 
is focused at the present time, a particular 
attention to the problems of the exceptional 
child, I felt that it was an important contact 
for us to make. I am sure that the committee 
felt that ovr group had things to offer them, 
any they, in turn, have much to contribute to 
us. 


There were four speakers on the panel. 
Arthur Flagler Fultz, Director of Musical 
Guidance, from Boston, who has developed 
a scientific means by which he can measure 
through music, one’s personality and inter- 
personal and intra-personal relationships. He 
told very interestingly of his work. His use of 
music is, primarily, therapeutic in nature. In 
addition he trains others to use his music 
therapy “method,” taking small groups of ten 
or twelve for a given period of time. He has 
trained and placed one blind young man. 
Boston University has set up a course of four 
years in music therapy culminating with a de- 
gree in which I believe this method will be 
used. 


The second speaker on the panel was Miss 
Elizabeth Brooks, music teacher at the New- 
ington Home, Newington, Connecticut. This 
is a hospital with school sessions run for the 


benefit of the children hospitalized. They are 
dealing with all kinds of handicapped children, 
but for short periods of time in the majority 
of cases. Their turn-over is great, and patients 
are entering and leaving at all times, so that 
classes are constantly changing. Emphasis again 
is therapeutic, and rhythm plays a large part 
in their teaching. Children afflicted with polio 
may raise and lower arms or legs to music, or 
tap a drum, etc., to strengthen affected muscles. 
Mr. Fultz spoke of using glasses filled with 
water at varying depths so as to tune to the 
scale — e.g., C to C including B below and 
D above and including F# “a B flat, giving 
a good deal of variety. Cardiac patients who 
are very limited as to activity, can play music 
while lying in bed, by arranging glasses on 
their tray within easy reach and by using straws, 
they can be trained to tune their own glasses. 


What was said of the music program in 
our schools for the blind, would not need to 
be repeated for the readers of the Journal. 
Our work is, of course, primarily educational. 
Emphasis was placed on the importance of 
our children mingling with the sighted, and 
importance, also, of the sighted becoming ac- 
ro with them, and understanding that 
they are the same as any other children except 
for lack of vision. We spoke of the means 
used by our music departments toward this 
end — exchange assemblies with public schools 
in the community, county music festivals, also, 
state sectional festivals, participation in massed 
choruses and bands are some of the activities 
engaged in by many of our schools. 


Dr. Sherman Little, director of the Or- 
thopsychiatric Department of the Childrens’ 
Hospital, Buffalo, New York, gave a very 
interesting talk on the physicians’ viewpoint. 
He emphasized the importance of having the 
child’s physician with you and of waiting for 
the green light before launching out on plans 
for a handicapped child. An interesting and 
neglected viewpoint which he brought to us, 
was that children should “belong to their 
parents.” Everyone has been saying ‘Parents 
are a nuisance,” and they have taken a bad 
beating from everyone, doctors and teachers 
and all. We should also seek their cooperation 
in dealing with their children. 


This committee on Music for Exceptional 
Children is quite new, and is proceeding slow- 
ly, so as to move surely and constructively. 
They will be dealing more with the public 
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school teacher who has such children in her 
grade, and needs guidance in handling them, 
but they need the advice of the experienced 
teacher of such children. They aim to formu- 
late a guidance policy of objectives for the 
immediate future, to outline action goals for 
distribution among state heads, and to en- 
courage state programs through state chairmen. 
A great deal of research must be done before 


much action can take place. One of their aims 
is to issue a handbook of information for use 
of teachers of any exceptional children. 

Any bibliography, pictures, or information 
which we have to offer will be most welcome 
to them. 


GRACE T. TOWSLEY 
Batavia, New York 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BLINDE SUCHEN ARBEIT (The Blind Are 
Looking for Work). Deutsche Blinde-Arbeit 
e. v. Registered Offices: Witten-Bommern, Auf 
Steinhausen 30, Germany. — Contains unique 
list of vocations in which the blind could suc- 
ceed in Germany. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE, SOUVENIR, Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, Tardeo, Bom- 


bay, 7. — An excellent comprehensive story 
of the school, its work, and the success of its 
graduates, 


OVERBROOK SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
REPORT, ONE HUNDRED AND TWEN- 
TIETH YEAR. — Complete Curriculum, 
Outstanding Events and Financial Reports, with 
interesting pictures of school activities. 














Royer-Greaves School for the Blind—Howard Strickland; South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind—Miss Lola B. Walling; Tennessee School for the Blind— 
Fred C. Hill; Texas School for the Blind—Mrs. Tacy B. Albright; Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind—Seldon 
Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped—C. J. Engler. 
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P. BRUNNER, Asile Des Aveugles, 15 Avenue de France, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

MRS. P. CAMERON, Fazakerly Open Air School, Higher Lane, Liverpool 9, England. 

E. W. CHRISTIANSEN, The New Zealand Institute for the Blind, 545 Parnell Road, 
Aukland S.I. 1, New Zealand. 

SUBHI TAHER DAJANI, Alaiya School for the Blind, Ramallah, Kingdom of the Jordan. 

KINGSLEY C. DASSANAIKE, Ceylon School for the Blind, Mt. Lavinia, Ceylon, India. 

H. S. EDKINS, Birmingham Royal Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham 17, England. 

MITAT ENC. Gazi Egitim Enstituso, Ankara, Turkey. 

M. FLORENTIN, Instituto Venevoland De Ciegos, Caracas, Venezuela. 

SALIM P. GARBOUSHIAN, British Syrian-Lebanese Mission, School for the Blind, 
P.O. Box 166, Beirut, Lebanon. 

TORE GISSLER, Institutet Och Forskolan for Blinda, Tomteboda, Sweden. 

EERO J. HAKKINEN, The Blind School of Kuopio, Kuopio, Finland. 

K. N. JUSSAWALA, The Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Tardeo, Bombay, India. 

J. LAANSMA, “‘Bartimeus”’, Zeist, Holland. 

DR. J. N. LANGDON, Royal Normal College for the Blind, Rowton Castle, Nr. Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire, England. 

KENJI MATSUNO, National School for the Education of the Blind, 120 Zoshigaya, Bunkyo-ku 
Tokyo-to, Japan. 

PROF. ALEJANDRO MEZA, 12A DePuebla 260-4, Mexico 7, D.F. 

PETER S. N. OOST, Prins Alexander Stichting, Huis Ter Heide, Netherlands. 

MISS DELFINA OTERO, 562 Prolong Avenue Espana, Lima, Peru. 

PROF. LILIA RAMOS, San Jose, Costa Rica. 

P. N. VENKATA RAU, Government School for Blind, Poonamallee, Chingleput District, India. 

AMAL SHAH, Calcutta Blind School, Behala, Calcutta. 

L. THIMMIAH, School for Deaf and Blind Boys, Mysore, India. 

DR. CARL TRAPNY, Blinden-Erziehungs-Institut, Hofzeile 15, Vienna XIX, Austria. 

H. J. VALLENTYNE, Ontario School for the Blind, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


DR. C. M. WALLER ZEPER, Instituut ‘lot Onderwijs Van Blinden, Amersfoortsestraatweg 80, 
Netherlands. 


Any person interested in the welfare of the blind shall be eligible for membership 
in the Corporation and will receive The International Journal for THE EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND in the following three classifications: 


1. Life membership, upon the payment of the sum of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) within a given fiscal year. 
2. Annual membership, upon the payment of the sum of twenty-five dollars ($25) 
within a given fiscal year.. 
. Special membership, upon the payment of five dollars ($5) within a given 
fiscal year, to the following persons: 


(a) blind persons 

(b) members of the staffs of schools, societies, agencies, institutions, or 
commissions engaged in work for the blind or partially blind, 
directly or indirectly. 

Rights and privileges of members with regard to voting in the corporation are 
stated in the Articles of Incorporation. Checks and post-office orders for membershi 
should be made payable to the International Journal for the Education of the Blind, 
Incorporated, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York. Subscription and mem- 
bership dues for professional journals are deductible for Income Tax purposes, 
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